Chapter Twenty
CONTROVERSIES

Gauguin's appearance and property had begun to attract
a certain unwanted attention, and a number of petty thefts took
place which Gauguin imagined were only committed because the
thieves considered him impotent and unable to defend himself.
Owing to the work that he had been forced to take at Papeete,
certain members of the European bourgeoisie of the island now
appeared to wish to ignore him* Among these was the magis-
trate of his district, who seemed even to refuse him justice by
passing over the charges that had been laid before him by the
rnutot, the native gendarme, against those who had committed
theft on his property*
Gauguin consequently wrote an open letter to the magistrate
and arranged for it to be printed in the June number of a
Papeete newspaper, known as Le$ Gutpes, that was owned by a
certain French merchant, a strong-minded freethinker, who
had once been a sailor and who was now one of the richer men
on the island* This man, whose chief private interests were
political, had opened the four pages of his monthly journal to
critical articles of all kinds, and particularly those that dealt
with the administration of the island and with the struggles
and jealousies of the Catholic and Protestant factions* Gauguin
had added on occasions his comments on the stultifying and
puritanical and, to his point of view, disastrous effect of their
rival influences, Gauguin is supposed to have helped to found
the paper, or at least to edit it, and it provided him now with
the best facilities for his attack.
Gauguin's letter was purposely "very violent" in tone and
had the objective of provoking a duel with the magistrate or,
at the worst, an airing of the whole affair by a prosecution of
himself. He imagined that the magistrate would take the less
honourable course of bringing him before the judge and of
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